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uy be adopted, with a saving of lelined to visit the blacksmith’s shop to be of much 


14 —= lmuch time and labor. profit to their owners. 

8 FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, | The course I have pursued is, to have them! 2. The next class of wrought iron ploughs as- 

3 &£ 7. jrung in the first place. ‘Take them to the black- | sumes a variety of forms, being dependent on the 
$ > { iE lGS “OR aay TING H,, . . . P Me c Tht : 

~ IMPROVED —— : FOR BREAKING ismith’s, have them suugty fustened in the frame, eye of the smith, fur their construction. There 

iy 4 A a j a ve Oa ns Fe % m . . . . 

87 STEERS. jand with a sharp, smooth instrument, pierce their is no certainty of their being alike. They are li- 

63 Fig. 1 


&- 4. /noses; then repeat the operation with an iron very | able to become loose at the juncture of share and 
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hot; after which insert a ring, of the form here | mould board, and about the bolts that pass through 
42 | represented (fig. 1.)—epen to admit it to its place ;) the thin plate of which they are made ; and also 
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00 then to be shut cold with the large tongs generally to get too much of a tendency to land by reason 
00 ‘in use by the smiths. ‘This operation issimple and | of the stretching of the wing of the share in 
’ (quickly done, at a trifling expense, which is no |sharpening. They are usually inclined to crowd 
. lobstruction to the animal’s feeding, and is only off, rather than raise and turn over the furrow 
60 lsore for a few days; when the animals become slice. Many of them, however, bave proved very 
os 4 | perfectly submissive and fit for use in as many | good. 
06 days as woukl require weeks in the ordinary me-| 32, The third class, or wrought iron, with steel 
. thod of breaking we the yoke. If this informa- spring mould board, although very simitar to the 
50 tion is worthy of a place in the New Engiand | last described class ; if well made, will probably 
33 | Farmer, you will please to insert it. i bear rough usage among rocks, stumps, &c. bet- 
5y Respectfully yours, ‘ter than any other. 
N Tren . 
=. Paancaieiiite YM aa RIBER. 4. The fourth class, or wrought iron share and 
45 | pep — ee is Rte vide coulter, with cast iron land side and mould board 
4 | FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. is known by the name of Howard’s Patent. The 
r -- two largest sizes of this class ate certainly the 
15 cpm. Th. ie ie | THE PLOUGH, | best of the locked-coulter variety, they are partic- 
35 § ie, ae a De tonge hy From its importance, justly holds the most con- | ular] lapted to breaking land that is filled 
3 s grip after being at- § } i : J eee us ‘ ¥ : ce y a — to breaking a a and that is ties 
é tached to the nose. shi hi | Spicuous place among the instruments of husband- with roots that may be cut off by the plough.— 
ry, and there is none that admits uf, or has at-, They ave good in grass land, making smooth und 
tained to greater diversity of form and material handsome work. The form of the mould board par- 
in its structure. If we look back to the days of takes too much of a combination of straight lines,as 
our fathers, and contemplate the relics of their, in the Jefferson principle; which gives it atendency 
. giant-ploughs, some ten or twelve feet long, or if to crowd off rather than raise and turn over the 
7 we trace the gradual footsteps of improvement, slice—leaving it stiff and hard ; also the coulter 
40 | we shall find that the plough has attracted the | following the point of the pleugh aliows itto clog 
: {attention of the inventive spirit of the age, Since | and causes it to require from ove fifth to one third 
16 - | the establishment of the patent office, there has! more power to cut and turn over a furrow slice of 
2 | been issued about one hundred patents for either equal dimensions than the detached or knife coul- ' 
70 }real or supposed improvement on the plough.— | ter, which is set about two inches in advance of 
70 | Formerly they were constructed of wood, with | the point of the share, and so as to cut half an 
“ = | very littie iron. about them, save the coulter and !inch of the land side of the plough. The travel 
— share, now we find them of wrought iron ;' and attendance to and from the smith’s, together 
= | wrosghet iron and steel, with spring mould boards ;' with his fees, make too large an item to pass un- 
| wrought and cast iron, and others almost entirely | noticed in considering this variety. 
a | of cast iron, and this made to assume a great va-| 5 We now come to the fifth class, or cast iron 
cted | riety of forms and sizes, Now a question arises,! ploush, Here we are presented with a great va- 
reet, | how is the farmer to make a judicious selection, riety of forms and sizes, but it should be remem- 
a | from this innumerable host? An answer may bered, that all the castings for a particular pattern 
a | best be given by those who have examined care-' are exactly alike ; so that if we should find a 
lity, fully the construction of the different implements, good cast ‘ron plough, we may be certain of pro- 
with ‘and who have thoroughly tried the greatest num- | eyring others like it in all respects. That ploughs 
= ber of them in the field. : of this description may be used to advantage on 
. | Having had some acquaintance with ploughs of most soils, few, if any, who have giventhema fair 
—" all the above classes, I feel disposed to offer a few | trial, are disposed to deny. Iam aware that ma- 
ee remarks on the respective characters of those that | ny have been offered to the public that were bad- 
m the have fallen under my observation. ‘ly constructed,—joints not fitting well, and th 
ts. 1, The old wooden plough with wrought ‘TON | material but little better than pot-metal. That 
nt be- share and coulter, has generally proved good in! these should break and disappoint the expectations 
whom breaking up rough, heavy, rooty, sward land ; but! of the owner, or that they should be knocked to 
a in no instance have I seen the work performed ‘pieces by rough and inexperienced hands, is 
Street | with no little expenditure of strength, of man and | jot to be wondered at; Iam also aware that in 
This being the form of the ring when attached to the | beast, as witii the iron plough of equal size, it 13 some instances they have been condemned ; but I 
nose, to vary in size as occasion may require. jhext to impossible to find two, even from the same | apprehend in most cases it has been in conse 
. Called by the onan shut. ; a? maker, that are alike in the form of the mould ‘quence of unskilful management, in not properly 
Half-inch braziers’ rods is about the size requisite. board—they are constantly swelling and shrink- | adjnsting the length of chain to balance the plough 
arden BREAKING STEERS, which renders the joints loose, and the plough | and cause it to run level, ‘ad from forming an 
Mr Fessenpex—In your very useful paper of} weak and varying in its running. They are so “opinion of the merits of the plough before it had 
the 5th instant, is a communication respecting the | apt to clog and load up with earth, that they are ‘been worn bright enough for the slice to slide 
| breaking of Steers, which is very good. Still a‘ unfit for old land or Ullage, and are too much in- freely upon it—than which nothing could be more 
< > 
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improper. Fora plough in the rough state in 
which it comes from the foundry, and one of the 
saine pattern that has been polished by the turn- 
ing of acres are so different in point of draft, in the 
movement in the land, in the hands of the plough- 
man, and in the delivery of the furrow-slice that 
it is often a difficult task to convince a stranger 
that they are the same, with the exception of the 
sand on the surface of the irons, I have used 
cast iron ploughs of the following patents : Wood's, 
Seaver & Foy’s self sharpening, Wright’s, War- 
ren’s and two sizes of Tice; the Tice, A. 2. cer- 
tainly is the best of these. This plough has re- 
ceived a number of premiums at the ploughing 
matches at Brighton. Five out of six were 
awarded to them in 1826. This plough will turn 
under a great quantity of vegetable matter grow- 
ing on the surface, viz: a erop of grass that would 
yield more than a ton of hay to the acre, and rye 
more than three feet long, making clean work for | 
planting. There is a peculiar twist of the mould 
board which thrust forward and downward all the 
vegetable matter standing on the slice, and com- 
pletely buries it in the furrows. But there are 
some disadvantages attending this plough ; such 
as the wooden part has generally been of a bad 
quality and as badly constructed ; the breast, or 
front pa:t of the mould board and jand side not 
coming up to the beam, but being connected with 
itby a wrought iron standard, which is often 
breaking, makes a bad place for weeds, &c. to 
lodge upon the plough. The concavity of the 
mould beard causes it to load up with earth in 
ploughing old land that is moist, and in sward land 
permits a large portion of the loose friable earth 
(which is detached from the underside of the 
slice inthe act of turning) to escape at the heel 
of the plough, filling up a portion of the furrow 
where it forms a bolster for the next slice to rest 
upon which gives the field Lue appearance of clap 
boarding. 

In May, 1829, I received of D. Prouty, of Han- 
over, Mass. a number of D. Hitchcock’s patent cast 
iron ploughs, and during the past season have giv- 
en them a thorough trial, in ploughing about 20 
acres of green sward,besides old land stubble,and 








cross ploughing ; we have had 4 and 5 ploughs of 
the different patents above referred to in the field 
at a time, carefully and attentively watching their 
movements, in old land, and guaging them to cut 
equal furrows in green sward, with the same team, 
and testing the power of draft by the Dynamame- 
ter. 

Although much prejuJiced in favor of the 
Tice plough, I must admit that the Hitchcock pa- 
tent ploughs, in point of construction and adapta- 
tion of form to the performance of the various kinds 
of service required, more particularly to raise and 
turn over the slice with the least power,and at the 
same time leave it in as loose and friable condi- 
tion as possible, do combine the greatest number 
of improvements, and are the most perfectinstru- 
ments that I have met with. The break of these 





ploughs forms the segment of an ellipsis, begin- | 
ning a little backof the point and sweeping round 
till it meets the beam ; the object of which is, 
that straw and other matter may be forced up-| 


ward till it nearly reaches the beam when it falls | 
over and falls off by its own weight, and is buried | 


in the furrow. After the mould board has be-| 
come bright, it is as uncommon an occurrence for, 
one of these to load up with earth as it is for the! 
common lock coultered plough to work clean, —' 


They are peculiar for taking up the slice, disturb- 
ing the arrangement cf its particles, delivering it 
completely inverted into the furrow, and placing 


all the loose earth, (detached from the under | 


side of the slice in turning) upon the surface which 
gives it the appearance of having been harrowed 
lightly, and leaves the field in fine order for sow- 
ing. 

1 apprehend that we do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the difference in ploughs either with regard 
to draft, on the condition of the land after the op- 
eration. Gideon Davis in his specification, com- 
municated to the patent office, Oct. 1825, states, 
that from experiments he is satisfied that the 
lock coulter plough requires 22 per cent. greater 
power of draft than the detached, or knife, or 
sword coulter. {[ should think 33 per cent. near- 
er the truth. Some ploughs leave the slice al- 
most as stiff and hard as before, while others 
leave it so light and loose that it will scarcely bear 
a person walking over it. Now, here we perceive a 
difference in favor of the knife coulter of about 
one quarter the power, 

A plough will probably turn over 200 acres of 
land, say 50 cents per acre for the plough, mak- 
ing $100. One fourth of this is $25 ; the con- 
dition of the land as left by one is as much in its 
favor as the difference in draft ; so that we find 
one plough to be as cheap at $20 as another 
would be at the common price. Suppose we es- 
timate the difference in the work of ploughs at 
only 5cents per acre then multiplied by 200 gives 
$10 ; about the price of the plough. 

As I have now finished the land I had _ struck 
out, and sufficiently exhausted the patience of the 
reader, I will therefore drive off and turn out my 
team. Yours truly, 

J. MEARS. 

Dorchester, March 11, 1830. 





DISEASE JN SHEEP. 

Mr Fessenpen—As I have had some expe- 
rience in, and have made a few observations upon 
the disease in sheep mentioned by ‘ A. L. H.* I 
may perhaps be able to throw some light on the 
subject. The disease appears to be something 
like what is called in England Hydropick rot, or 
by preeminence, the rot. Sheep kept on high 
and dry grounds are never affected with this dis- 
ease ; but upon side hills, where the springs ooze 
out through the grass rather soaking than run- 
ning, and nearly drying up in very hot weather. 
If the sheep are kept through the month of Au- 
gust, all, or most of them will probably be affected 
the ensuing winter and spring, The cause of 
the disease appears to be marsh miasm, produced 
by the decomposition of vegetable matter. The 
appearance on dissection where this disease has 
continued for a long time, is a complete disap- 
pearance of everything like fat ; the cellular sub- 
stance containing small quantities of water, some- 
times perfectly limpid, sometimes slightly tinged 
with yellow. In the cavity of the chest a quan- 
tity of water, and on the liver, and among the in- 
testines numerous hyd-atids, When it has had a 
rapid course the bodies have been too offensive 
for minute investigation, but the general appear- 
ances indicate a great disturbance in the biliary 
system. 

Since writing the above, I have seen an article in 
the Journal of Science, on Malaria, which I think 





“See page 209 of the current volume of the New 
England Farmer. 











goes far towards confirming my theory, It is said 
that sheep in England may be secured from the 
rot, by folding them on high ground through the 
night and until the dew is off in the morning; 
this undoubtedly arises from the miasm which is 
extricated during the night and absorbed by the 
dew, and is afterwards exhaled with it by the 
heat of the sun. Consulting a medical friend on 
this subject, he mentioned the typhoid diseases of 
our country, which are probably produced from 
like causes, and sometimes assuming a rapid and 
putril form, and sometimes terminating in drop- 
sy, &c. Perhaps, the reason why the termination 
is usually more rapid in the human race than in 
animals, is the difference in the tendency to inflam- 
mation between omnivorous, and framinivorous 
animals. That the bloody murrain in horned 
stock is a disease of the same nature I have no 
doubt, as I lost two fine short born calves of 
six months old by this disease, and the appear- 
ances was almost exactly the same as in sheep 
which die of the rapid rot. Great agony before 
death—and rapid putrefaction after. I have 
seen two instances, where the rot has assumed 
these different appearances, In one instance, it 
was principally in a flock of yearling sheep who 
were all affected in the chronic munner, In the 
other instance it was in a flock of full grown 
sheep, where it assumed an acute form, death 
generally supervening four or five days after the 
first attack. In the cases which has come under 
my own observation where it has assumed this 
acute form, the carcass has become putrid im- 
mediately after death. While in chronic cases, 
the bodies have scarely weighed five or six pounds. 

In most of the cases which I have seen and 
known of, the sheep have been in high order, and 
in these cases the approach of the disease has 
been so rapid as almost to prevent the possibility 
of trying experiments, but in the chronic cases I 
have strong hopes of finding remedies. On the 
first appearance of the disease the sheep should be 
separated from the others, not from fear of infec- 
tion but that the strong may not beat the weak away 
from their food. The finest and best of first crop 
hay should now be given them, If this does not 
produee a favorable change in a few days half a 
gill of good barley may be given to each sheep 
and gradually increased to a gill, to this I would 
gradually add juniper berries until you arrive at 
the quantity of half a gill for each sheep. These 
act both as diuretics and deobstruents, and barley 
is much more stimulating than other grains ; at the 
same time, great care should be taken that the 
sheep be not exposed to cold rain or falls of show, 
They should have comfortable shelter to li€ wn- 
der, and a large yard for air in the day tiime,— 
For the weakest the barley should be groun@, and 
the sheep be prevented from getting cloyed by the 
most careful attention. Should they show any 
symptoms of this, oats should be substituted for 
barley for a few days. In the most violent cases 
I would advise the use of black pepper, or capsi- 
cum, perhaps the cheapest and best would be the 
smallest red peppers raised in the garden; these 
pulverized might be made into pills with flour and 
given in such quantities as might seem fit, In 
case of a very valuable sheep where the expense 
could be afforded I would advise the use of bark 
or the sulphate of Quinine. When the spring is 
so far advanced that you wish to turn them to 
grass, care must be taken that they are not scour- 
ed by the succulent herbage. They should be put 
in a dry pasture where healthy sheep have been 
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kept for some days, some dry food given them at 
least once a day, and a mixture of one part of 
salt and two parts of fine chalk placed where 
they can lick it. 
Iam, &c. H’ W. TERRY. 

West Hartford, Conn., March 9, 1830. 





Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciely at an adjourned meeting held at the Hall of 
the Institution on the 13th of March, 1830. 


The President reported the following regula- 
tions for the library and Cabinet of the Society. 
Regulations for the Library and Cabinet of the 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Arr. 1.—All books, manuscripts, drawings, en- 
gravings, paintings, models and other articles be- 
longing to the Society, shall be confided to the 
special care of the Committee on the Library, 
which shall make a report at the annual meeting, 
on the first Saturday of September, of their con- 
dition, and what measures may be necessary for 
their preservation, and augmentation. 


Art. u.—There shall be procured proper 
eases and cabinets for the bocks and all other 
articles, in which they shall be arranged, in such 
manner, as the Committee on the Library may di- 
rect. 

Arr. 11.—All additions to the collection of 
books, and other articles, shall be placed upon the 
table, in the Hall of the Society, for exhibition, 
for one week, and as much longer as the Library 
Committee may deem expedient, previous to their 
being arranged in their appropriate situations. 


Art. 1v.—The following books of record shall 
be kept in the Hall of the Society. 

No. 1. To contain a Catalogue of the books. 

No. 2. To contain a list of the manuscripts. 

No. 3. To contain an account of the drawings, 
engravings, paintings, models and all other arti- 
cles. 

No. 4. The register of books loaned. 

Art. v.—When any book or other article shall 
be presented to the Society, the name of the do- 
nor shall be inserted in the appropriate record 
book, and the time it was received. 

Art. vi.—Every book and article shall have a 
number affixed to it, in the order in which they 
are arranged, in the several books of record. 

Art. vu.—When any new book is received it 
shall be withheld from circulation, at least one 
week ; and very rare and costly works shall not 
be taken from the Hall, without the permission of 
the Library Committee. 

Art. viu.—Not more than two volumes shall 
be taken out by any member, at one time, or re- 
tained longer than two weeks; and every person 
shall be subject to a fine of ten cents a week, for 
every volume retained beyond that time. 

Art, 1x.—Every book shall be returned in 
good order, regard being had to the necessary 
wear thereof, with proper usage ; and if any book 
shall be lost or injured, the person to whom it 
stands charged shall replace it by a new volume, 
or set, if it belonged to a set, or pay the current 


return the same as herein required, shall pay a fine 


month after the third Saturday of September, any 


required to return the same, and if after such re- | 
quest, it is not placed in the Hall, within two! 
weeks he shall be liable to pay therefor, in the 
mauner prescribed in the ninth article. 

Art. x1.—No member shall loan a book to any | 
other person, under the penalty of a fine of one | 


left at the Hall for a particular book, then out, it 


two days after it shall have been returned. 


Horticultural Society on the 13th of March, 1830, 
they were adopted. 

H. A. 8S. DEARBORN, 

Pres. Mass, Hort. Soc. | 

The following seeds were presented. Seeds of | 
a Squash sent by Dr J. S. Rogers of Hartford, 
Conn., Cauliflower seed of a superior quality from 
the Island of Sicily, by Capt Perry of the United 
States Navy, and 67 varieties of seed from Mexi- | 
co by the Hon. J. F. Wingate. 

The seeds from Mexico being without names, 
it was resolved to send them to Thomas Nuttall 
Esq. Curator of the Botanic Garden in Cam- 
bridge with a request that he would cultivate them | 
and report to the Society such as may be new 
and interesting, and to furnish plants or seeds for 
distribution among the members of the Society if | 
required. 

The following members were admitted. 


Corresponding Members. 
Auten Mexvitte Esq. New York. 

Subscription Members. 
Wicuiam Srone, South Boston, 
Josern Barxuarp, Boston. 





' 


The following resolutions were adopted. 
That the thanks of the Society be presented to. 


seeds, &c, and that the Secretary be requested to | 


That the Professors of the Society be requested , 


professorship during the month of April, and that. 


{ 


27th current. 
Messrs B. V. Frencu, 


ZesepEE Cook, Jr. were appointed 





price of the volume or set; and thereupon the 
remainder of the set, if the volume belong toa set, 
shall be delivered to the person so paying for the 
same. 

Art. x.—All books shall be returned to the 
Hall, for examination, on the first Saturday of 
September annually and remain until after the 





third Saturday of said month; and every person 


a Committee pursuant to the last resolution. 
Voted, That the Treasurer be requested to lay 


book has not been returned, which was taken out | 
previous to the annual examination of the Library, | 
the person to whom it stands charged shall be) 


dollar. -. | 
Art. x1t.—When a written request shall be | ©2si00 for some honey, I called on a neighbor who 


to deliver lectures in the different branches of their | that colony. 


such arrangements with them as may be necessa- | 

ry for that purpose. |in Charleston, S. C. 16th ult. 
That it is expedient to procure a suitable room, | tured that the weather being too cold for individ- 

in some central and convenient situation for the | ual comfort, the three had thus lovingly entwined 

use of the members, and that a Committee be now | themselves together. 

appointed to make the necessary inquiries, and to | 


report at the adjourned meeting to be held on thie | not less than $35,156,494 worth of Silks were 


Tuomas Brewer, | 


,of the same. 


of one dollar; end if at the expiration of one} “Messrs Zeseper Cook, Jr.) 


Samuret Downer, | 
IX. BartLert, \ Committee. 
Rosert Mannine, 
Cuartes Lawrence, 
Correcrion.—In the list of Honorary Members of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, last paper page 274, 
instead of Lewis CLApPRer, read Lewis CLAPIER. 
The admission fee of 15 dollars as stated in the last, is 


| exclusive of the entrance fee of 5 dollars. 


BEES—answer To 1NQUIRER. 
Mr Fessenpen—A few days since, having oc- 


went to his hive and took out what I wanted. I 


shall be retained for the person requiring it, for | asked him the reason why he had a hive of honey 


without bees at this time of the year; he told me 


The foregoing Regulations having been submit- | he expected they had lost their King Bee as he 
ed at the adjourned meeting of the Massachusetts | knew of no other reason, The bees appearing to 


e in good condition and well stored with honey. 
The manner in which he drove his bees out of 
the old hive into a new one, to rid them of the 
Bee moth, may be worth mentioning. In the first 
place he started the top of the hive up so that wa- 
ter would run in; he then took a half hogshead, 
deep enough to sink the hive in,after which he took 
the hive that had the bees in and put it top down- 
wards in the hogshead, with the new hive on 
top of that; he then turned in water gradually, 
till it was up to the top of the old hive, then took 
the new hive, and set it it in the bee house, and 
the bees went to work in one hour; and always 
have had honey sufficient for the winter. The 
month of June is the time to change them; he 
told me he knew of no evil that attended the pro- 
cess, as Mrs Griffith said it must be done with 
care and moderation. 
NATHANIEL SMITH. 
Hopkinton, Mass, March 18, 1830. 








Silks. —A specimen of silk,obtained from worms, 


‘reared at Lisle in the years 1828 and 1829, has 
‘been exhibited at the Museum of Natural History 


in that city. These worms have been fed entire- 
ly on the leaves of the scorzonera hispanica, a plant 


common in every kitchen garden in France, undex 


the name of salsifi. Cattle eat it with avidity, 


all persons who have made donations of scions, | and the milk of cows is both increased and impro- 


ved by it. Accounts from the Cape of Good 


notify them of the same. | Hope state, that the rearing of silk worms is like- 


ly to become a profitable branch of industry in 
The silk produced there is of a very 
fine quality, and the worms thrive well in the open 


the Executive Committee be requested to make | #!"-—Lilerary Gazette, 


A triple strawberry was gathered ina garden 


The owner conjec- 


In the five years immediately succeeding 1821 


yon cater into the United States from foreign 


countries ; a sum nearly double in value to the 
| whole amount of grain and bread-stuffs exported 
during the same time. 


A bed of Porcelain Clay was discovered last 


before the Society at their adjourned meeting, on | fall, by a farmer in the town of Granby, in dig- 
Saturday the 27th current," a ‘statement of the 
funds of the Society. : 

A Committee composed of the following gen- 
tlemen, was appointed to designate an individual to 
deliver the next anniversary address before the 


ging awell. It lies about 6 feet from the surface, 
and about 4 miles distant from the Farmington 
Canal. It has been analysed by Professor Silliman, 
and pronounced to be of the finest and most va- 


'luable kind.—.™. Haven Her. 
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[Continued from page 276.) 
CHAPTER IV. 
DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
HORSES. 
THE COACH-HORSE.* 


THE 


This animal has fuily shared in the progress of 
improvement, and is as different from what be was 
fifty years ago as it is possible to conceive. The 
clumsy-barvelled, cloddy-shoullered, round-leg- 
ed, black family horse, neither a coach nor a 
dray-horse, but something between both, as fat as 
an ox, and, with all his pride and prancing at first 
starting, not equal to more than six miles an hour, 


*Wheel carriages, bearing any resemblance to chariots, 
first came into use in the reign of Richard II. about the 
year 1331; they were called whirlicotes, and were little 
better than litters or cotes (cots) placed on wheels. We 
are told by Master John Stowe, that ‘ Richard If being 
threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode from the Tower 
of London to the Miles End, and with him his mother, 
because she was sick and weak, in a whirlicote ;’ and 
this is described as an ugly vehicle of four boards put 
together in a clumsy manner. 

n the following year he married Anne of Luxem- 
bourg, who introduced the riding upon side-saddles ; and 
so ‘ was the riding in those whirlicotes forsaken, except 
at coronations and such like spectacles.” 

Coaches were not used until the time of Elizabeth, 
when we are told (Stowe’s Survey of London and West- 
minister, book i.) ‘ divers great ladies made them coach- 
es, and rode in them up and down the countries to the 
great admiration of ail the beholders.’ The fashion 
soun spread, and he adds, what is often too true in the 
present day, ‘the world runs on wheels with many 
whose parents were glad to go on foot 

These couches were heavy and unwieldy, and proba- 
bly bore some rough resemblance to the state coaches 
now used occasionally in court processions 

The rate of travelling was as slow as the clumsiness 
of the horses and vehicle would naturally indicate.— 
King George II. died early on Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 21, 1760 ; the Duke of Devonshire, who was lord, 
chamberlain, arrived in town from Chatsworth in three 
days ; but a fourth and a fifth day passing over, and the 
lord steward, the Duke of Rutland, not making his ap- 
pearance, although he had not so far to travel by more 
than thirty miles, Mr Speaker Onslow made this apology 
for him, that ‘the Duke of Devonshire travelled at a 
prodigious rate, not less than fifty miles a day! 

‘To travel in a stage-coach from London to Epsom, six- 
teen miles, then took nearly the whole day, and the pas- 
sengers dined on the road. ‘The coach from Edinburgh 
to London started onee a month, and occupied sixteen 
or eighteen days on the journey. A person may now 
start from Edinburgh on Saturday evening, have two 
spare days in London, and be back again at the Scotch 
metropolis to breakfast on the next Saturday. Inclu- 
ding short stages, one thousand four hundred coaches 
now set out from London every day; the expense of 
each of which, with four horses, cannut be less than two 
shillings and sixpence per mile. 

Wackney coaches first appeared in London in 1625, 
the first year of the reign of Charles I.: sedan-chairs 
had been introduced by the duke of Buckingham six 
years before. 

Among the numerous benefits arising from the servi- 
ces of the horse,and the improvement of public roads and 
carriages, is the speedy and regular correspondence by 
post. The invention of this useful establishment is as- 
cribed to Cyrusthe Great. tt was adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans. It was introduced into France by Louis 
XI. in 1462, and we first read of it in English history 
about the year 1550, under Edward VI., when post- 
houses were establised, and horses provided at the rate 
of one penny per mile. Under Elizabeth a post- 
master was nominated by government, and under Charles 
I.,in 1634, the system assumed its present form. The | 
charge of postage was then fixed at two pence, if under 
eighty miles ; four pence between eighty and one hun- 
dred and forty ; and six pence if under two hundred and 
forty miles; but this charge rapidly increased with the 
increasing price of horses, and the other expe ses of 
conveyance, and afterwards it was further raised by | 








inxation, like almost everything else. ) 


| and knocking-up with one hard day’s work, is no 


(slanting in the shoulders, flat in the legs, with 


more seen ; and we have, instead of him, an 
animal as tall, deep-chested, rising in the withers, 


even more strength, and with treble the speed. 

There is a great deal of deception, however, 
even in the best of these improved cozch-horses. | 
They prance it nobly through the streets; and | 
they have more work in them than the old elum- 
sy, sluggish breed ; but they have not the endu- 
rance that could be wished,—and a pair of poor) 
post-horses would, at the end of the second day, | 
beat them hollow. 

The knee-action, and high lifting of the feet in| 
the carriage horse is deemed an excellence, be- 
cause it adds to the grandeur of his appearace ;, 
but, as has already been stated, it is necessarily 
accompanied by much wear and tear of the legs 
and feet, and this is very soon apparent. 

The principal points in the coach-horse are, 
substance well placed, a deep and well proportion- 
ed body, bone under the knee, and sound, open, 
tough feet. 

The origin of the better kind of coach-horse is 
the Cleveland Bay, confined principally to York- 
shire and Durham, with, perhaps, Lincolnshire on 
one side, and Northumberland on the other, but 
difficult to meet with pure in either county.— 
The Cleveland mare is crossed by a three fourth, 
or thoroughbred horse of sufficient substance and 
height, and the produce is the coach-horse most 
in repute, with his arched crest and high action. 
From the thoroughbred of sufficient height, but 
not of so much substance, we obtain the four-in- 
hand, and superior curricle-horse. 

From less height and more substance we have 
the hunter and better sort of Hackney 5; and, from 
the half-bred, we derive the machineer, the post- 


| only. 


words, let him be able to draw a load which re- 


quires a force of two hundred and sixteen pounds 


to move. Let him next walk at the rate of four 


‘miles in an hour: whatforce willhe then be able 


to employ ? We have taken away some to as- 
sist him in walking, and we have left him only 
ninetysix pounds, being not half of that which he 
could exert when he began his pull. He shall 
quicken his pace to six miles an hour—more en- 
ergy must be exerted to carry him over this ad 
ditional ground. How much has he remaining to 
apply tothe weight behind him ? Fiftyfour pounds 
We will make the six miles an hour ten ; 
for it seems now to be the fashion for the fast 
coach, and for almost every coach, and every ve- 
hicle to attempt this pace. How stands the ac- 
count with the poor beast? We have left him a 
power equal to thirtytwo pounds only to be em- 
ployed forthe purpose of draught. 

The load which a horse can draw is about fif- 
teen times greater than the power exerted, suppo- 
sing the road to be hard and level, and the carriage 
to run with litte friction ; and the horse which 
at starting can throw into the collar a weight or 
force equal to two hundred and sixteen pounds, 
will draw a load of three thousand two hundred. 
Let him, however, be urged on at the rate of ten 
miles in the hour—deduct the power used in 
swiftness of pace from the sum total of that which 
he possesses, and what remains ?—not a sixth 
part—not that which is equal to a quarter of a 
ton—or, if it be a stage-coach, the energy exerted 
in draught by the four horses will not be equal to 
a ton. 

The coach, and its passengers and its Inggage, 
weigh more than this, and the whole is still drawn 
on,and must be so. Whence comes the power ? 
From the over-strained exertion, the injury, the 
torture, the destruction ofthe horse. ‘That which 





er, and the common. carriage-horse: indeed, 
Cleveland, and the Vale of Pickering, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, may be considered as the 
most decided breeding county in England for 
coach-horses, hunters,and backneys. The coach- 
horse is nothing more than a tall, strong, over- 
sized hunter. The hackney has many of the 
qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 

How far we are carrying supposed improve- 
ment too far, and sacrificing strength and useful- 
ness to speed, is a question not difficult to resolve. 
The rage for rapid travelling is the bane of the 
post-master, the destruction of the horse, and a 
disgrace to the English character. 

There ts no truih so easily proved, or so pain- 
fully felt by the post-master, at least in his pocket, 
as that it is the pace that kills. A horse at a dead 
pull, or at the beginning of his pull, is enabled, by 
the force of his muscles, to throw a certain weight 


is true of the coach-horse, is equally true of every 
other. Let each reader apply it to his own ani- 
mal, and act as humanity and interest dictate. 
Many a horse used on our publie roads is una- 
ble to throw all his natural power or weight into 
the collar. He is tender-footed—lame ; but he is 
hought at little price, and he is worked on the 
brutal and abominable principle, that he may be 
‘ whipped sound.’ Andso apparently he is. At 
first lie sadly halts ; but, urged by the torture of 
the lash, he acquires a peculiar habit of going. 
The faulty limb appears to keep pace with the 
others, but no stress or labor is thrown upon it, 
and he gradually contrives to make the sound limbs 
perform among them all the duties of the unsound 
one ; and thus he is barbarously ‘ whipped sound, 
and cruelty is undeservedly rewarded. After all, 
however, what has been done? Three legs are 





into the collar. If he walk four miles in the 
hour, some part of that muscular energy must be 
expended in the act of walking ; and, consequent- 
ly, the power of drawing must be proportionably 
diminished. If he trot eight miles in the hour, 
more animal power is expended in the trot, and 
less remains for the draught; but the draught 
continues the same, and to enable him to accom- 
plish his work, he must tax his energies to a de- 
gree that is cruel in itself, and that must speedily 
wear him out. 

Let it be supposed—what every horse cannot 
accomplish—that he shall be able, by fair exer- 
tion and without distress, to throw, at a dead pull, 
a weight into his collar, or exert a force equal to 


jtwo hundred and sixteen pounds ; or, in other 


made to do that which was almost too hard a 
task for four. Then they must be most injurious- 
lly strained, and soon worn out, and the general 
| power of the ani®ial must be rapidly exhausted, 
‘and, at no great distance of time, exhaustion and 
| death release him from his merciless persecutors. 

| It is said that between Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
a carrier in a single horse cart, weighing about 
seven hundred weight, will take a load of a ton, 
and atthe rate of twentytwo milesin a day, The 
Normandy carriers travel with a team of four 
horses, and from fourteen to twentytwo miles in 
'a day, with a load of ninety hundred weight. 

| An unparalleled instance of the power ef a horse 
when assisted by art, was shewn near Croydon. 
The Surrey iron railway being completed, a wa- 
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ger was laid by two ger 
horse could draw t 


ilemen, that a common |those hitherto raised on the shores of the Medi- 
° ° j . . | TT 
hirtysix tons for six miles along |terranean, Their efforts appear to have been suc- | 1825. 


the road, and that he should draw this weight |cessful. Two kinds have been discovered to ex- 


from a dead pull, as 
casional windings of the road. A numerous par- 
ty of gentlemen assembled near Merstham to see 
this extraordinary triumph of art, Twelve Wwa- 
gons loaded with stones, each wagon weighing 
above three ton, were chained together, and a) 
horse, taken promiscuously from the timber cart 
of Mr Harwood, was yoked to the train, He 
started from tia: Fox public-house, near Merstham, 
and drew the immense chain o!f wagons, with | 


element winters, which are occasionally expe- 
. . a . 
rienced on the northern borders of the Euxine, 


and are, therefore, capable of flourishing in the | 


less frigid climate of the southern departments of 
France. 

As an intercourse is now open with the Rus- 
sian ports of the Black Sea, in consequence of 
the recent treaty of Adrianople, it will not be dif- 
ficult to obtain plants of the remarkable varieties 
of the Olive existing in the Crimea, which will 








apparent ease, almost to the turnpike at Croydon, 
a distance of six miles, in one hour and fortyone 
minutes which is nearly at the rate of four miles 
an hour. In the course of the journey he stopped 
four times, to show-that it was not by any advan- 
tage of deseent this power was acquired ; and 
after each stoppage he again drew off the chain 
of wagons with great ease. Mr Banks who 
had wagered on the power of the horse, then de- 
sired that four more loaded wagons should be | 
added to the cavaleade, with which the same horse | 
set off again with undiminished pace. Still fur- 
ther to shew the effect of the railway in facilitat- 
ing motion, he directed the attending workmen, 
to the number of fifty, to mount- on the wagons, 
and the horse proceeded without the least distress ; 
and, intruth, there appeared to be scarcely any | 
limitation to the power of his draught. Afier 
this trialthe wagons were taken to the weighing 
machine, and it appeared that the whole weight 
was as follows :— 





Tons. Cwt. Qr. 





12 Wagons first linked together 38 4 2 
4 Ditto, afterwards attached is 2 ® 
Supposed weight of fifty laborers ee 
55 6 2 


[ To be continued next week ] 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE OLIVE. 

Mr Fessenpen—Although the Olive is exclu- 
ded from our catalogue of trees, which it is possible 
to naturalize, in thes2 northern regions, it may be 
successfully introduced, and found a most valua- 
ble acquisition, in the more congenial soil and 
climate of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
portions of Alabama and Louisiana; and as your 
journal has a circulation co-extensive with the 
bounds of the republic, I enclose an extract, 
which is intended for our horticultural ‘colabora- 
tors, in the sunny plains of the South. 

The Olive trees of France, have been repeated- 
ly destroyed by the severities of winter. The in- 
tense cold of 1709, 1766, 1788 and 1820 was 
very fatal, and during the rigorous winter, of the 
last named year, nearly every tree in Provence 
was killed. These frequent disaster® have so 
much discouraged the cultivation, that not a quar- 
ter part of the oil consumed in France, is produ- 
ced in that country, and more than 50,000,000 of 
franes are annually paid for the supplies imported 
from Spain, Italy and the Levant. 

Under these circumstances, the government, as 
well as the agricultural and horticultural societies 
have attempted to revive, encourage and extend 
the cultivation of the Olive ; and researches have 
been made, to find some species of this invalua- 
ble gift of Minerva, of a hardier character, than 





| ers, 


find amore temperate latitude and fertile soil in 
the south western section of the United States, 
than those where they have continued to flourish 
for centuries, 

The Crimea is situated between the 44th. and 
46th degrees of north latitude, and the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, or straits of Yenicale,and sea of Azof, 
which bound it on the east and the north, are us- 
ually closed with ice, from December to March, 

During all time the Olive has been considered 
the most valuable of all cultures, and is still so es- 
timated within those favored and limited regions 
of the globe, where it will flourish. 

In the contest between Neptune and Minerva 
for the guardianship of Athens, each exhibited 
their power and beneficence ; the former produc- 
ed the horse, by smiting the earth with his trident ; 
but the latter, with the touch of her lance, caused 
the Olive to spring up at her feet ; and this being 
considered the most useful present to man, the 
Goddess of Wisdom become the tutelar divinity of 
the city. In America the god of the ocean has 
anticipated his rival, and seems to claim the hon- 
or of protector, by furnishing from his vast domain 
a partial substitute for the product of the Olive.— 
Butit is not improbable, that Minerva may yet 
dispute his right, and command equal distinction, 
by extending to us the rich present, she made to 
the Greeks; for there are portions of the United 
States, where the cultivation of the Olive will 
possibly rival or take precedence of that of the 
sugar cane and cotton plant. 

The trees can be propagated hy seeds, layers, 
slips, cuttings of the root, and by sprouts or suck- 
It is very remarkable, that it is only within 
a very few years, that it was known Olive trees 
could be raised from the stones. Before the com- 
mencement of the present century they were uni- 
versally multiplied by suckers and cuttings. Ac- 
cident made known the process which nature had 
so long concealed from man. A _ cultivator of 
Olives, in the south of France, threw the stones, 
which had been divested of their pulp, intoa yard, 
where a flock of turkeys were confined, who 
greedily devoured them. ‘The next season nu- 
merous young plants appeared, within the enclo- 
sure ; this induced the proprietor to investigate 
the cause, which had developed the vegetative 
powers of the seed ; and presuming that it was 
probably owing to the extraction of the oil, while 
in the stomach of the turkeys, he attempted to im- 
itate that process by artificial means. A number | 
of stones, from which the pulp had heen thorough- 
ly separated, were soaked in an alkaline solution, 
a sufficient time to neutralize the oil, which im- 


of 3,000 francs was awarded to M, D’Gasqguet in 


The stones are planted the first of March, and 


vell as turn it round the oc- |ist inthe Crimea, which bid defiance to the in- | the plants are grafted or budded when four years 


}old. They begin to yield fruit-in ten years, and 
)are fully productive about the twenty filth year. 

| <A method of forming a nursery, which has 
| been successfully adopted near ‘Toulon, may pro- 
i bably be introduced ipto this country ; it is by 
| transplanting,as stocks, wild Olive plants,from the 
‘forests, where they had sprung up, from stones 
dropped by the thrush and black bird,  Fortu- 
nately, we have an indigenbus variety,—the Olea 
| Americana, the American Olive, or Devil Wood ; 
still it may be so far removed in its physiology, 
| from the cultivated species, of the eastern conti- 
{nent, as not to answer for stalks, on which to 
engraft them ; but the experiment is worthy of 
| trial, 

| The American Olive grows as far vorth as Nor- 
| folk, in Virginia, and therefore, is capable ef re- 
sisting a greater degree of cold than any other 
known kind, and may facilitate the naturalization 
of those produced iv the Crimea. [tis found in 
soils and exposures extremely different, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Louis- 
iana. On the sea shore it springs up with the Live 
Oak, in the most barren and sultry spots ; and 
in other places, it is seen with the Big Laurel, and 
Umbrella tree, in cool, fertile and shaded situa- 
tions, which are very favorable circumstances, for 
the cultivated soil, 
aspect, and temperature, 

J believe attempts have been made to cultivate 
the Olive in Georgia and South Carolinia; but wheth 
er successfully or not, }.am not informed, although 
I have an impression, that some trees are growing 
in or near Savannah. fu Florida one experiment 
has been made, and is thus described by Augustus 
L. Hillhouse, Esq. in his very interesting article 
on the Olive tree, contained in Michaux’s North 
American Sylva. 

‘While the Floridas were held by the English, 
an adventurer of that nation, led a colony of 
Greeks into the castern province, and founded the 
settlement of New Smyrna: the principal trea- 
sure which they brought from their native clime, 
was the Olive. Bartram, who visited this settle- 
ment in 1775, describes it as a flourishing town, 
Its prosperity, however, was of momentary dura- 
tion ; driven to despair, by hardship and oppres- 
sion, a part of these unhappy exiles, conceived 
the hardy enterprize of flying to the Havannah, in 
an open boat; the rest removed to St Augustine, 
when the Spaniards resumed possession of the 
country. In 1783,a few decaying huts, and sev- 
eral large Olive trees, were the only remaining 
traces of their industry.’ 

Very truly, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Brinley Place, H. A. 5. DEARBORN. 
March 17, 1830. 


varieties are fastidious as to 


EXTRACT NO. X. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 
Memoir on the Culture and Propagation of the 
Olive, &c, by M. Des Michels. 
After giving a history of this cultivation and of 
the disasters which had attended it in France, he 
observes :— 








pregnated them, and were then planted ; the ex- 
periment was successful, This expeditious mode of | 
establishing nurseries, has been encouraged by the | 


The Journal of Odessa,—a Russian port on 
the north western coast of the Black Sea,—has 


Royal Agricultural Society, and the first premium ' informed us, that there are cultivated, in the south- 
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ern part of the Crimea, two varieties of the Olive, 
are of a pyramidal form and an oval fruit, and the 
other with pendant branches and a large heart- 
shaped berry. They yield great crops and resist 
the frost. Jt is said that these trees have existed 
for several centuries, and although they have been 
often mutilated by the hand of man and the teeth 
of beasts, they have not ceased to throw out 
shoots and suckers. They have been cultivated 
in the Russian Imperial Garden of Nikita, to pre- 
serve and propagate the species, with plants which 
were received from Provence, and have endured 
the rigorous winters of 1825 and 1826, while 
those of Provence, in the same exposure perished 
even tothe root. You will observe, gentlemen, 
that the frost here alluded to, was not like those 
which have desolated our southern departments, but 
an intensity of cold, which was disastrous even 
in the Crimea, and which fortunately did not in- 
jure our plantations, It was the frost of January 
the 12th, 1820, which destroyed our Olives, to 
the root.’ 

The Memoir of M. Des Michels, having been 
submitted to the Committees on Nurseries and 
Economical Plants, M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, 
made an interesting report on the culture of the 
Olive, and the importance of introducing ‘ these two 
precious varieties which are capable of resisting ten 
or twelve degrees of cold below the zero of Reaumur’s 
Thermometer,’—equal to five above the zero of 
Fahrenheit,—and recommended the following 
resolutions to the Horticultural Society, which 
were adopted. 

1. ‘That the Secretary General be instructed, 
to write, directly, to the Administrators of the 
Imperial Garden of Nikita, in the Crimea, request- 
ing rooted plants, cuttings, the ripe fruit, and even 
trees, if it is possible, of the two varieties of 
Olives, which have been the subject of inquiry. 

2. ‘That these plants and scions be confided to 
Messrs Audibert, of Tonnelle, near Tarascon, 
Robert, of Toulon, and Des Michels, with a re- 
quest, that they preserve and multiply them, and 
disseminate them throughout Provence and the 
other parts of France, where the Olive can be cul- 
tivated,’ 

As these measures were adopted last March, it 
is probable plants can svon be obtained, from M. 
Robert, who is the Director of the Naval Garden 


of Toulon, through the Consul of the United | 


States in Marseilles. H. A. S. D. 
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CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES AND CURE OF PAUPERISM. 

(The following remarks contain the substance of a Dis- 
sertation, delivered before the Charlestown Lyceum, by 
the Editor of the New England Farmer.] 

As ‘in the multitude of counsellors there is safe- 
ty,’ so in a multitude of dissertations there may 
be valuable information. Many a mite makes a 
mass, and if we have many contributors to our 
treasury of intellect, the chance is increased that 
our mental hoard will contain somewhat of that 
wisdom, which Solomon declared to be ‘ more pre- 
cious than rubies.’ J, therefore, presume to make 
a few remarks on the important topic before our 
association, although my predecessors in the dis- 
cussion have left but little for me to glean in the 
field they have traversed. 

In remarking on this subject, I shall speak brief- 


ly of the more common causes of extreme pen- 
ury, the consequences with which it is attended, 
and the remedies or palliatives for the evils, which 
afflict the indigent; including such preventive 
means as seem best adapted to our government 
and state of society. 

1. Among the causes which lead to that abject 
poverty, which cannot command the common 
comforts of life, I fear the most common, as 
well as the most deplorable, is the abuse of ardent 
spirits. The money paid for that slow, but dead- 
ly poison is often, in the course of a few years, 
sufficient to place the poorest tenant of a prison 
or an alms-house in that enviable state betwixt 
indigence and affluence, which was the object of 
the wise man’s prayer. The worse than waste 
of property, is, however, the smallest item in the 
catalogue of evils which await the gratification of 
the sordid appetite for the pernicious products of 
the distillery. ‘The whole man, soul as well as 
body,becomes deteriorated—a prey to the anguish 
of remorse—an outcast from all respectable soci- 
ety—the cause of misery to his family, friends 
and connexions—sinks below the level of the 
brute—is as fair a candidate for the State Prison, 
or the gallows, as the poor-house ; @nd if he es- 
cape the destiny of a felon, or a pauper, 
dies a martyr, to the most loathsome and painful 
diseases, which ever inflicted the penalty of trans- 
gression on a miserable delinquent. 

Although intemperance is, undoubtedly, the 
principal source from which are derived the evils 
of extreme poverty, as well as of crime, yet, thanks 
to the efforts of Temperance Societies, and the 
awakened, corrected, and all pervading influence 
of public opinion, there are hopes, apparently 
well founded, that this great fountain of misery, 
will be in a great measure sealed. And, I believe 
in the opinion, so ably advocated by the Rev. Dr 
Fay, that if Intemperance can be eradicated, 
three fourths of the evils of pauperisin will be 
annihilated ; and the support of the few remain- 
ing unfortunate occupants of prisons, as well as 
poor-houses, would scarcely be felt as a burthen 
to the community. 

2. Anothercause of pauperism, especially among 
emigrants from Europe, and other strangers ‘n 
the land, is the want of employment, and adequate 
equivalent for labor. It is a hard, but not an un- 
common case, for a man and his family to be both 
able and willing to labor for a livelihood, yet suf- 
fer for want of employment, while some oth- 
ers, perhaps in his immediate neighhorhood, are 
almost, or altogether as great sufferers for want of 
their services. In this case knowledge is relief— 
In every sea-port town, or other populous place, 
frequented by foreigners, or strangers, offices of 
intelligence are, or should be established; in which, 
for a suitable compensation, the naines, occupa- 
tions, places of residence, &c, of those, who wish 
to employ, or to be employed, should be registered, 
and such information depesited as may meet the 
wants of the two great classes of mankind, those 
who render, and those who pay for services. In 
addition to_this, it ought to be considered a part of 
the official duty of the selectmen, overseers of the 
poor, or other superinteudents of the police of 
every city, town, parish, or other similar body cor- 
porate to make themselves acquainted with the per- 
son,circumstances,habits and prospects of every in- 
dividual within the precincts of their authority.— 
They will then be able to support the steps of 





those who begin to falterin the journey of life, | 


and point out those paths of industry, which lead 
to thatcompetence, which every man, not worse 
than a heathen, will exert all bis power and facul. 
ties, by bonest means to acquire. 

When Count Rumford undertook the great and 
philanthropic task of extirpating pauperism from 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria, one of his first 
measures was to divide the city into districts, and 
to provide an inspector of the poor, for each dis- 
trict, who ‘ with his assistants, a clergyman, a phy. 
sician, a surgeon, and apothecary, undertook this 
service without fee or reward from mere motives 
of humanity and patriotism. The apothecary 
was simply reimbursed the original cost of the 
medicine he furnished” And we have known a 
certain ‘man of Ross,’ in New England, preclude 
for anumber of years, the necessity of any poor 
person’s applying to the town for assistance, by 
taking a little pains to make himself acquainted 
with the situation and prospects of the poorer 
part of the population—lending them small sums 
on emergencies soinetimes without interest, em- 
ploying them on a large farm, which he owned 
and cultivated, and paying them for their labor, 
with its produce, without making any extra charge 
in seasons of scarcity. 

3. A cause of pauperism, too common to be 
overlooked, is habitual indolence or an aversion 
to useful employment. Habits of industry or of 
idleness are, generally, formed in early life. The 
mental and corporeal faculties of children should 
be kept in constant exercise. 


nae in attempting to fill riddle-sieves with water, or 
in learning to repeat the Greek alphabet back- 
wards, than to suffer their powers of mind and bo- 
dy to remain without exercise or cultivation. Our 
primary Schools, when weil managed, are, per- 
haps, as useful in establishing habits of industry, 
as in communicating Knowledge. ‘ Attendance in 
a school,’ says a judicious writer, ‘inures chil- 
dren toa requisite degree of restraint, and a divis- 
ion of time, employs their minds and prevents idle- 
ness and other vicious habits from taking root : 
thus raising them to an elevated station among ra- 
tional beings ; while the unfortunate offspring of 


indigence are suffered to loiter away their early f 


days on commons, in lanes and by-places, acquire 


habits of indolence and pilfering, give a loose to | 


their own will and unrestrained tempers ; commit 
acts of mischief, and add to them the guilt of ly- 


ing (the seed-bed of fraud) to screen them from | 
The discipline of a well-governed 


conviction. 


It were better that : 
they should be employed like the daughters of Da- | 


Pe = 1s 





school impresses on youthful minds subordination, f 


industry, perseverance ; all of which are as neces- 
sary for the acquisition and preservation of pro- 


perty, as for the attainment of useful knowledge.’ [7 


[To be continued.] 





Braicguton Marxet—Monday, March 22. 
(Reported for tne Chronicle and Patriot.) 


At matket this day 279 Beef Cattle, 86 Stores, 3 


and 254 Sheep—divided as follows : Old Markel 
156 Beef Cattle, 25 Stores and 140 Sheep unsold 


last week. New Market, 123 Beef Cattle, (includ- 
ing 38 unsold last week) 61 Stores, (including 21 [7 


unsold last week) and 114 Sheep. 

The market today was uncommonly dull, and 
sales went off very heavily, owing probably to the 
large quantity of slaughtered beef on hand, and 
to the unfavorable state of the weather, which to- 





day was very warm. We are not aware that 
prices varied materially from the last week. The 
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Cattle in general were of very good quality—one 
ox in particular we noticed at the New Market, 
fatted and driven by Mr Brooks of Walpole, N. 
H. deserves, and we accordingly award him our 
medal. He was purchased by J. Bird, Esq. at 6 
dolls. pr. cwt. 

Working Caltle and Milch Cows, plenty and dull 
—a favorable opportunity now offers for Farmers 
to supply themselves with the former. 

Sheep.—The market for Sheep seems to have 
revived, and sales today were more easily effect- 
ed. The lot unsold last week were taken at 
$1,75 ; 1 lot of 21 at $4, and a lot of 69 from 
the farm of Elias Phinney, Esq. Lexington, at 54 
per head. 

Swine.—None at market. 








> Errara.—In the New England Farmer of 12th inst. 


page 266, Ist column, for ‘on a form about four feet in 
length,’ read ‘on a frame about forty feet in length’— 
page 267, Ist column, 2d line, for ‘ level wheel’ read ‘ be- 
rel wheel’—4th line, for ‘level wheels,’ read ‘ bevel 
wheels’—38th line, for ‘ corn or grass’ read ‘ corn or flax.’ 
The above, and one or two other minor verbal errors, 


were made in the paper from which we copied the article. | 








Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

6000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in tne 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but they will be sold in larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. 

Also, a few roots of the following sorts: Large German 
Asparagus, (from seed introduced into this country two 
years since,) Battersea, and Large White Reading Aspa- 

agus, from England—these rare sorts are sold at from 
1 to $2 per hundred, according to the size. There ave 


only 200 roots of each sort for sale, this season. Mar 12. 





New Vegetable. 

Just received, and for sale at the Seed-store connected with 
the New England Farmer office, 52, North Market-street— 

A sal! quantity of the seed of the Orange, Warty, or Sugar 
Sunmer Squash. 

We have received the above from a very intelligent farmer 
in Leicester, Mass., who has cultivated them for many years, 
and has transmitted the following account of them. This Squash, 
which is cultivated under the » do names (mentioned above,) 
in this vicinity, I consider decidedly superior to any other Sum- 
mer Squash; and it will, I believe, when generally known, be 
as highly appreciated by others. It answers well in small gar- 


) dens, as it does not run to vine—it produces but few seeds, 


which are small, and need not be taken out when cooked—it is 
of fine flavor, and looks beautifully when prepared for the ta- 
ble—if planted in rich ground, they will bear until frost kills 
them; and are so hardy, that they frequently come up afier 
laying out all winter. ‘They should be planted from the first of 
May till the middle of June, in soil well manured. We have 
kept them pure in our family for about fifty years; but with 
many farmers, who are not careful in planting them distinct 
from other vines, they soon “ run out,” like many other valua- 
ble vegetables. 

The above (a small 


eds is for sale in packages 12 1-2 
cts. each. 1 


March 26. 





Grape Vines, Potatoes, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52. North Market street, 

Fine roots well packed in moss, of Bland’s pale red Virginia 
Grape, at 75 cts.—Isabella, 50 cts.--Catawba, 50 cts.—the 
Schuylkill Muscadell, at 75 cts.—Early White Muscadine, 
or Sweet water, large roots, 50 cts.—and all the other valuable 
sorts cultivated in this vicinity, at Nursery prices. 

Also, La Plata or Long Red Potatoes, raised by Mr Gour- 
gas of Weston, and selected for seed—Lady’s Finger Potatoes, 
(a good sort for baking) Blue, Red, and Perkins’ Earlv, all 
extra sorts. tf March 26. 


Ornamental Flower Seeds. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
_ An extensive collection of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
inpapers at 6 cents each—20 varieties for $1,00, 100 
varieties of annuals, biennials, and perennials, for $5, 
with directions for their culture. tf March 5. 








Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farm +r, 52, North Market-street, 

An extensive collection of scions of the finest fruits 
cultivated in this country, both of native varieties, and of 
the fine sorts of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are 
all cut from bearing branches, from two extensive fruit 
gardens in this vicinity ; and the utmost reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of the sorts, as they are cut 
and labelled. personally, by the proprietors. The follow- 
ing comprises a part.—Additions will be made, weekly, to 
the collection. (The Numbers refer to the drawings 
and descriptions in Coxe’s Treatise on Fruit trees) — 


PEAR SCIONS. 
Petit Muscat, (Cor, Vo. 1.) July. 
Madeleine, Citron de Carmes, or Early Green Chisel, 
(Cox No.3.) Same as Early Chaumontelle of Blood- 
good and Davenport. July. 
Bellissime d’eté, or the Beauty of Summer, (Cor Vo. 6.) 


Last of July. 
Skinless, or Poire Sans Peau, (Cox Vo 7.) August. 
Aurate, (Cor No. 9.) August. 


Jargonelle, (French, Gros Cuisse Madame.) August. 
Musk, Spice, or Rousselet de Rheims, (Cor, 19.) Sept. 
Seckle. Sept. and Oct. 
St Michaels. October. 
Verte Longue Panacheé, Striped Long Green or Culottes 


de Suisse. The Striped Dean of Prince’s Treatise.— 
(Cox 29.) October. 
Lewis, (winter table pear, native, fine.) Dec. to March. 
Verte Longue-Mouille Bouche, (Cox 30.) October. 
Messire Jean, (Cox, 33.) November. 
Crasanne, Bergamot Crasanne, (Cox, 34.) Nov. Dec. 
Virgouleuse, or Poire de Glace, (Cor,38.) Jan. & Feb, 
Ambrette. Jan. to March. 
Bezy de Chaumontelle, or Butter pear of Winter. (Cor 46. 
Dec. to Feb. 

Doyenné Gris, (Forsyth, 44.) Oct. 
Johonnot. Autumn. 
Charles of Austria. Autumn. 
Capiaumont. Sept. 
Beurre Knox. Oct. and Nov. 
Bergamot Penticost. Winter. 
Calabash. See Prince’s Treatise. Oct. and Nov. 
Passe Colmar. Winter. 


Aug. and Sept. 


Gibson, Amory, or Andrews. 
Winter, late. 


Beuree Hardenpont, (Beuree Rance.) 


Beuree d’Aremburg. Nov. and Dec. 
Hathorne,—new, fine, from Salem. a 
ov" 


Napol 
Beuree dt Roi. Not fruited. 
APPLE SCIONS. 

Monstrous European—autumn and early winter.— This 
is not the Monstrous Pippin of Cox No. 27.—Fine 
Large Early Red, looks like Baldwin. August, name 
not known, but will be investigated.—English Codlin,— 
(Cox, 9. August to October.—Yellow Bll Flower, (Cor 
No. 9,) Winter and Spring.—Red, Doctor, or Dewitt, 
(Cox,31,) Oct. to January.—Mela Carle, (very fine, from 
Italy }—Pomme d’Api, or Lady Apple, (very beautiful 
and fine French apple)—Siberian crab,) fine for pre- 
serves )—River, (fine American fruit)—Early Harvest, 
(finest early apple)—Gilliflower, Golden Russet, Gloria 
Mundi or Monstrous Pippin, Early Sopsavine, Porter, 
Rhode Island Greening, Gardner’s Sweeting, Grand 
Sachem, Roxbury Russett, Baldwin, Nonpariel, New 
York Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, Nonsuch, Great Cat Head, 
Spice, &e. 

CHERRY SCIONS. 
Black Heart, Tartarian. 
PLUM SCIONS. 

Bolmer’s Washington, (the fruit of this has weighed 44 

ounces. 
Early Yellow. 
Blue Holland, large and fine. 
800 Apple Seedlings at 50 cts per hundred. 
200 Peach do. fine, large size, $3 per hundred. 


The above scions are of good length, distinctly labelled, 
and well packed in earth and moss—price 6 cents each. 

(> Many of the above fruits will be found described in 
Coxe’s Treatise on Fruit Trees, Fessenden’s New Ame- 
rican Gardener, Thacher’s American Orchardist, and the 
New England Farmer. 


tf March 26. 





Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 
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New Honeysuckle. 

For sale at the Seed-store connected with the New England 
Farmer office, 52 North Market-street— , 

A few roots of the Lonicera aylosteum, or Fly Honeysuckle, 
which, it is thought, is in but few gardens in New England. 
It was introduced into this vicinity by Gonuam Parsons, 
Esq. lt forms a beautiful shrub of about ten feet in height, 
which can be trained over windows, arbours, &c. and makes a 
showy appearance when covered with foliage and flowers: the 
leaves are oblong, of a fine green, and stand opposite by pairs ; 
the flowers are white, and are produced in May from the sides 
of the branches, and are succeeded by blue berries which ripen 
in August. It is very hardy, and stands our winters per- 
fectly. The plants are very thrifty, well packed in moss, are 
from three to five feet high, and are sold at 75 ets. each, 

Also, fine, thrifty plants or the Lyceum, or Matrimonial Bow- 
er, for arbours, &c. from four to six feet high, weil packed in 
moss, at 50 cts. each. 

tf March 26. 


For Sale, 

The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing at the 
farm of Stephen Williams Esq. Northborough Mass. 

Roman is a bay horse with no white, got by Camillus ; 
dam by Eagle ; grandam by Trumpator; g. grandam by 
Highflyer, out of an own (called here full) sister to sir Pe- 
ter Teazle’s dam. His g. grandam’s (Crane’s) blood is 
identically the same as Sir Peter's, she being got by the 
same horse as Sir Peter (Highflyer); her dam and Sir 
Peter’s being own sisters; that is—got by the same horse, 
(Snap,) out of the same mare, (Miss Cleaveland, by Rug- 
lus.) This of course, establishes Roman’s blood as the 
hishest possible so far; Sir Peter’s being confessedly the 
most successful blood ever known upon the turf. His g. 
grandam’s blood is then mixed with that of Trumpator ; 
which has been the only blood to be compared with Sir 
Peter’s of late years; and has the advantage of being the 
fartherest possible removed from it. Trumpator was the 
sire of Sorcerer and Penelope, the most celebrated stall- 
ions and brood mares of the last generation. Trumpator 
was got by Conductor, (own brother to Alfred, sire of 
Tickle Toby, who died in Virginia;) dam by Squirrel. 
The Trumpator mare’s (Tambourine’s) blood is then mixed 
with that of Eagle. Eagle was got by Volunteer; dam 
by Highflyer; grandam by Engineer. Volunteer was 
got by Eclipse out of the Old Tartar mare ; and was own 
brother to Mercury, the sire of Gohanna. Engineer was 
sire of the sire of Messenger, who died in the vicinity of 
the City of New York. Eagle was the best horse of his 
year in the Derby ; was own brother to Spread-Eagle, 
who won it, and who came to Virginia, and died in Ken- 
tucky a few years since, at the age of thirty. The Eagle 
mare’s (Lean Forte’s) blood is then crossed with Ca- 
millus’s. Camillus was got by Hambletonian; dam 
(Faith) by Pacolet. Hambletonian was got by King 
Fergus; (sire of Beningbrough, the sire of Orville; dam 
by Highflyer. Faith was also the dam of Marcia and 
Vesta; each of them the best mare of her year. She 
was got by Pacolet. Pacolet was never trained; he wre 
got by Blank. He was the sire of a horse called Citizen, 
who came to Virginia, and proved a most distinguished 
stallion. He was also the grand-sire of the celebrated 
Tennessean horse, Monsieur Tonson, who is considered 
the best horse of his year in the States. 

“ Performances.—5 Prizes. At 4 years old—50 guin- 
eas at Middleham, King’s plate of 100 gs. at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 100 gs. at York, £100 at Doncaster, and £68- 
16s at Richmond—beating Antonia; Rosary, Lightning 
Carfacaratadaddera, and Little Thomas, 2 miles—Awful, 
Boronghman, and Lightning, 4 miles,—Pacha by Selim, 
2 miles.” 

** Performances.-—4 Prizes. At5 years old—45 guineas, 
at Middleham, gold cup at Beverly, 70 gs. at Cheltenham, 
and gold cup at Hereford;—beating Pawlowitz, b. f. by 
Thunderbolt, Cottage Girl, Cambyses, and Wild Boy 3 
miles,—Pheenix, Ethelinda, and ch. f. by Flydemar, 2 
miles;—Thyrsis and Charming Molly, 3 miles,—Shylock 
and Trim, 2 miles.” 

For terms, &c. apply (post-paid) to J. B. Russevt, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 

if March 26. 


Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, at 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 
cessary capital will be advanced, (on good security) if 
required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 











Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retai/. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 
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MEISCELLA 


THE TWO RIVALS. 
The rose is termed the queen of flowers, 
Since first it bloomed in Eden’s bowers ; 
Nor east, nor west have this denied, 
That it should bloom the garden’s pride. 
We find its rich resplendent glow, 
In azure heaven’s cthereal bow ; 
It gilds the western twilight’s gleam, 
And blushes in Aurora’s beam. 


LE Fee 


NTteEs. 





Yet by its side, in beauty’s grace, 

The lily claims an equal place ; 
Methinks, within its snow. white bell, 
Simplicity delights to dwell ; 

The mansion is so sweet and fair, 

That innocence inhabits there: 

It surely was the sweetest flower, 

That breathed its balm in Eden’s bower, 
No wonder that it flourished fair — 

No cause was known for blushing there. 


AXIOMS. 

All human happiness, whether public or private, 
domestic or national, are founded 
cultivation, 

Knowledge is pleasure as well as power; and 
of any two individuals in society, whether rich or 
poor, the more highly cultivated, other cireum- 
stances Being the 


on 


share of happiness, and will be the more valuable 
member of society, 

very good principle society, to do good 
effectually and generally, ought to be effectually 
and generally applied ; and, therefore, to raise any 
society or nation to the highest degree, individual 
cultivation shouk! be carried to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent in all classes of society. 

To introduce an ignorant youth into a highly 
civilized country under the supposition that he 
could obtain the requisite degree of prosperity | 
and happiness, would be more absurd than to 
turn an educated child into a country of savages. 


In all countries, education, in as far as it has | 


been carried, 
poor content. 
sider wealth and happiness as synonymous, a de- 
lusion, which knowledge quickly dispels ; philo- 
sophy teaches its fallacy, and history exemplifies 
it, 
and gives happiness to the poor. 

There is nothing more worthy of a man than 
truth, nothing more despicable than falsehood. 

Men often act lies without speaking them. All 
false appearances are lies; every kind of equivo- 
cation isa lie. 

The whole life of the hypocrite is a protracted 
falsehood. 


has had an effect of rendering the 


From Lewis’ History of Lynn, part 3d, (just publshed.) 

About the year 1718, potatoes were first intro- 
duced into L yon. A man received two or three, 
which he planted; 


produce, a few of them were roasted and eaten, 


merely from curiosity ; and the rest were put in-| 


to the shell of a gourd, and hung up in the cellar. 
The next year he planted them all, and had 
enough to fill a two bushel basket. He knew not 
what to do with so many and gave some of them 
to his neighbors, Soon after, one of them saia 
to him,‘ Well, IT have found that potatoes are 
good forsomething. I had some of them boiled, 
and ate them with fish, and they relished very 
well.’ It was several years after this, before po- 
tatoes came into general use, and then only in 
small quantities, : 


Between the years 1698 and 1722, there were | 





individual | 


same, Will possess the greater | 


The uneducated are prone to con- | 


Education inereascs the happiness of the rich, | 


and when he gathered. the | 





ithe weeds of. education.’ 


an interesting re- 





Rail Road.—It ‘appears ‘from 
port, made ata public meeting in Montpelier on 
the subject of arail road from Boston, by the way 
of Concord, N, H. and Lake Champlain to Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. that Boston is 17 miles nearer to 
ship navigation on the lakes, than Albany by 
ithe Erie canal, and 172 miles nearer than tle 
| city of New York, The distance from Boston 
to Ogdensburg by the Railway route, is’ stated 





to be 350 miles, which may be passed in 35 
} a . 
jhours, ‘he passage boat on the canal, moving | 


at the rate of 4 miles the hour, and being de- 
jtained 33 hours in passing the locks, requires 


120 hours to pass the Erie canal, making a 
Seprmctepey of 85 hours—the speed of freight | 


being 24 miles hour, 


hours for the voyage, 


per would require 173 


Cheap Fuel.—A good iire, on a winter-day, at 


'a mere trifling expense, is of importance to a poor 
/man. One pennyworth of tar, or rosin water, 
| will saturate a tub of coals with triple its original | 
| qui antity of bitumen, (the principal heat and light) | 
;and of course render one such tub of three tines 


value than it was when unsaturated. 


more V 


Pe a : ; | 
killed in Lynn woods, and on Nahant, four lua- 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russexiu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small paccages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 





Published every Friday, at 85 per annum. paya ab le at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of filly cents, 

> No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russenv, by 1. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing car be exec maa to meet the wishes 
of customers. Ordersfor printing received by J.P. Russeny, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 

AGENTS. 
THORBURN & Son, 67 Liberty-street. 
D.& © Lanpretn. 85 Chestiut-street. 
| Baltimere—G. B. Smiru, Ollice of the American Farmer. 
A'hany—Uon. Jessé BuEt. 
Flushing, N. ¥. WP RINCE &Sons, Prop. 


o York—G. 
Philade Iph i1— 


Lin. Pot. Garden 
Suns. 

Halifax, N. S.—P. J. Horvarn, 
Montreal, L, C.—A. Bowman, 


Fsq. Recorder Office. 
Sookseller. 
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